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ABSTRACT 

The programs described in the documents chosen for this review might provide some 
answers for colleges and universities interested in establishing, or already 
conducting, programs for high-risk disadvantaged students. The success of these 
programs indicates that institutions are able to extend their educational services 
to high-risk students and maintain or raise their academic standards. The review 
describes pre-college preparatory programs, college and university programs, 
graduate programs, and methods of obtaining financial support for recruiting 
disadvantaged students and establishing viable compensatory programs. Information 
consistently lacking in the literature is identified. Most of the reports cited are 
available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. (JS) 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH-RISK DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS: A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Traditionally, US institutions of higher education served an 
elite minority. After World War II, however, college and uni- 
versity enrollments rose dramatically as men and women sought 
to earn the degrees that became necessary prerequisites to em- 
ployment and economic security. The institutions adjusted well 
to the demands of larger, more diverse student populations. 

Todav some colleges and universities are vigorously recruiting 
fmancially limited but talented students. But considerably 
fewer efforts are being made to attract socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged youngsters who, by traditional predictive 
criteria, are also academic risks. In a report* of a survey of 
215 selected white institutions, John Egerton cites some of the 
commonly given reasons for limited involvement in enrolling un- 
derachieving minority group students: 

lack of funds, enrollment pressures, political worries, 
conflict with the institutional mission, fear of lower- 
ing institutional standards, lack of faculty support, 
inflexibility of the institution's system, and priority 
commitment to regular students. 

The willingness of some institutions to enroll these high-risk 
students tends to be offset by scant knowledge about the spe- 
cific techniques to be used. 

The programs described in the documents chosen for this re- 
view might provide some answers for colleges and universities 
that have not yet established programs for recruiting or teach- 
ing disadvantaged, high-risk students. Those institutions that 
are already conducting such programs may be interested in sim- 
ilar activities and related data. The programs cited here reveal 
how some colleges and universities are able to extend their serv- 
ices to high-risk students and maintain or raise their institu- 
tional standards. All but one of the documents cited appear in 
eric’s monthly journal of abstracts. Research in Education, 
and are available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Serv- 
ice. 

Pre-College Programs 

The recruitment of disadvantaged high-risk students tends to 
conflict with recent trends toward higher admission standards, 
since it usually requires modification of some admissions cri- 
teria. Edmund Gordon and Doxey Wilkerson^ estimate that the 
widespread adoption of one approach to this problem— prepar- 
atory summer programs— reach^ a peak in the summer of 1964, 
when many institutions throughout the country began to pre- 



pare inner-city high school students for college through in-depth 
compensatory education programs. The College Discovery Pto- 
gram, an example of this type of activity, began in the summer 
of 1964 when 234 hi^ school graduates entered the Bronx and 
Queensboro Community Colleges as special matriculants to take 
remedial courses in reading, speedi, mathematics, languages, and 
sciences. The program, jointly planned and operated by the 
City University of New York (CUNY) and the New York City 
Board of Education, guaranteed Fall admission to CUNY to all 
students who successfully completed the courses. Plans during 
this period were to enroll a total of 500 students within five 
years. Freedman and Mayers^ report that in 1965 there were 
already 550 10th, 11th, and I2th grade students taking special 
courses in the College Discovery Program at five development 
centers in public hi^ schools, one in each borou^ of New 
York. In the Fall of 1968, 273 of these students entered 
degree-granting units of CUNY and 55 entered prmte and state 
colleges on substantial scholarships. The academic program now 
focuses on English, social studies, languages, mathematics, and 
science, but varies at each center according to the particular 
needs of the students involved. Other services include tutoring 
by college students, counseling, and meetings with the students’ 
parents. Admission to the program is based on factors such as 
evidence of financial need, under achievement, demonstrated ap- 
titude in certain areas, and recommendations from hi^ school 
teachers. Financial support for the program is provided by the 
New York City Board of Education (under Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act of 1965), and the City University 
of New York. 

Another pre-college preparatory activity tliat Gordon and 
Wilkerson mention is a program for students below the high 
school level. Rutgers-The State University of New Jersey began 
this project during the summer of 1964 for an interracial group 
of 50 disadvantaged seventh grade pupils who were chosen from 
nearby schools. The students return each summer until' they 
are ready for college. Rutgers plans to increase the number of 
students until 200 are enrolled in the program. 

An example of a large-scale pre-college preparatory activity 
is the New York City Board of Education’s College Bound Pro- 
gram"* established in 1967 to prepare students from poverty 
areas for eventual college entrance. By 1968, 6,000 college- 
bound students at 26 hi^ schools had received special tutorial 
assistance and individual and group guidance. Some youngsters 
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participated in cultural activities and visited college campuses 
for pre*admission counseling. Teachers and other personnel at 
each high school are involved in the year-long program. The 
first class will be ready for admission to college in the fall of 
1970. Member institutions of the New York College Bound 
Corporation, a consortium of northeastarn colleges and univer* 
sides, will admit all successful graduates of the CoUege Bound 
Program and provide them with financial aid, supplementary 
counseling and/or special instruction when necessary. 

An informative publication of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools^ describes special programs 
and policies devised by 156 colleges and universities to meet 
particular needs of disadvantaged students at the pre-college 
level. The colleges are located in Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The booklet provides data on the identification 
of students with cdlege potential from disadvantaged back- 
grounds, and on their transition from high school to post- 
secondary educational levels. 

College and University Programs 

In Egerton’s study, which aimed to discover what some of 
the predominantly white, four-year colleges and universities are 
doing to make higher education available to high-risk students, 
outstanding programs of 12 public and seven private institutions 
are examined. Of the 162 responding institutions, 86 were in- 
volved in some form of high-risk activity, but only 20 to 25 
had drawn extensively from the many available resources to es- 
tablish meaningful programs. Most of the programs involve spe- 
cial recruiting, mochfied admisaons criteria, and financial aid. 
The students take non-credit remedial courses in a curricu- 
lum that is usually tailored to their educational needs, and 
the institutions provide special counseling, guidance, and other 
services. 

Questioning the effectiveness of special programs in altering 
the achievement patterns of disadvantaged students, Robert Wil- 
iams® concedes that program results has so far elicited some op- 
timism, but feels that it is too early to know what the full 
impact of high-risk programs are on students’ attitudes toward 
themselves, their future vocational success, or their contribution 
to society. Certain discrepancies between the variety of ap- 
proaches to .compensatory programs lead Williams to conclude 
that: (1) the educational deficiencies of high-risk students 
^ould not be concealed from them as later discovery of their 
true academic status may cause hostility and reduce their mo- 
tivation; (2) compensatory programs would be more effective if 
hi^-risk students were tau^t and housed with regular students, 
provided with sufficient funds to purchase clothing and engage 
in social activities on campus, trained in money management, 
and allowed to earn part of their support; (3) the relationship 

between instructors and high-risk students needs to be more 
personal, and (4) counseling should be voluntary rather than 
mandatory. 

In his five-part review of the literature on socially disadvan- 
taged youths, Edmund Gordon*^ notes that hi^ school aca- 
demic averages combined with teacher estimates are equal to, 
or better than, test scores in predicting college achievement. 
Financial aid to high-risk students is usually associated with 
compensatory practices and job assignments. But financial aid 
policies that saddle these students with the burdens of loan and 
job obligations impose additional hardships on them. Since 
they must work harder to earn acceptable grades, they should 
be allowed to devote most of their time and effort to studying. 



Many disadvantaged Negro students enter compensatory pro- | 
grams in northern colleges with records no better or worse than ? 

those of other students and perform unsatisfactorily even \ 

though some concern for their adjustment to College life is 
evident. Gordon concedes that this concern is often warranted, | 
but considers more important the adjustment of the institution f 
to the demands of integrated education. These demands involve ^ 
not only compensatory education programs but also recognition 
of the students’ aspirations, motivations, resources, and achieve- | 
ment. Gordon found little evidence to support the popular be- | 
lief that remedial programs alone improve academic perform- \ 
ance. Similarly, Albert Whiting® proposes the revision of some ' | 
current university techniques. He suggests a complete departure 
from the pattern of non-credit remedial courses to one of “fresh j 
curricular experiences that stimulate receptivity,” outright grants | 
rather than work or loan study packages, a broad program of / 
guidance and direction that covers both personality and behav- \ 
ioral problems, and a college environment which precludes stig- ^ 
matizing identihcations. Whiting also recommends open reauit- 
ing and enrolling of poor high-risk candidates, systematic t 
evaluation of current remedial programs, and creative university | 
efforts to produce the kinds of teachers needed to work with 
the disadvantaged at the secondary level. y 

The comprehensive data currently being collected on college- j 
level compensatory programs for disadvantaged students by Ed- ] 
mund Gordon and Charles Thomas^ from approximately 3,000 
US institutions may provide some more answers to the ques- I 
tions being asked by university administrators. The survQr is | 
designed to gather facts about the status of compensatory pro- 
grams at all four-year colleges, community colleges, and univer- f 

sities. A second objective of this study is an assessment of the I 

effectiveness of these programs in terms of their influence on | 
the personal, social, and academic adjustments of the students 't 
and how they have affected institutional attitudes and practices.. 
Using the findings of this study, Gordon and Thomas hope to ! 
structure a model that will facilitate the identification of col- 
lege potential in disadvantaged youth. | 

Graduate Programs \ 

Howard Lawrence*® presents an appraisal of four experi- | 
mental graduate programs for disadvantaged Negro and other } 
minority group students. The programs were initiated in 1966, \ 

with funds from the Danforth Foundation, at the University of | 

California at Los Angeles, the University of Cincinnati, Vander- 
bilt University and the University of Wisconsin. The universities | 
were to identify and develop the talents of minority students t 
whose social, economic and educational backgrounds placed | 
them at a disadvantage in the competition for graduate study. i 
Howard estimated in 1968 that a total of 1 ,200 to 1 ,500 Ne- | 

groes in the US had received PhDs, which is approximately the | 

number of degrees awarded annually to white students. Point- : 

ing out the need to increase the supply of black PhD holders, I 

Howard discusses the ideologies underlying graduate programs I 

for the disadvantaged at white universities and suggests that cur- | 
rent approaches be changed from one of white orientation to | 

one which utilizes the black experience as an educational re- | 

source. Graduate programs should, for instance, include the { 

study of black history and culture; and, to balance the tradi- I 
tional emphasis on Western Europe, should also focus on Latin f< 
America, Africa and Asia. | 

V 

An effective way to train teachers and administrators who | 
are qualified for appointment at white institutions but who are | 
also needed to strengthen Negro institutions is described by ! 
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I Harold Stahmer* * . The Harvard -Yale-Columbia Intensive Sum- 
I mer Studies Program (ISSP) began in 1965 to prepare disad^^n- 
taged college graduates from predominantly black and selected 
( southern white colleges for graduate study in the arts and sci* 

I ences, law, medicine, and other fields. The program, which 

I provides eight weeks of intensive post-baccalaureate training, 

' was modified in 1968 to include juniors and seniors, and to pro- 
I vide an ei^t-week faculty audit program for Negro college pro- 
?: fessors wishing to strengthen their educational and teaching 

I abilities. ISSP, funded by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
I Ford Foundation, provides $2,000 per student per summer. 

I Stahmer notes that funds will be provided under the Special 
I Services for Disadvantaged Students’ section of the Higher Ed- 
i ucation Amendments of 1968 to establish similar programs. 

] It is possible that these funds may be a^ilable in 1970. 

i Another approach to graduate study for educationally dis- 
I advantaged students is the “buddy-schools” arrangement be- 
I tween predominantly white and southern Negro institutions. 

; It provides a fifth-year program at the white institution for 

C graduates of the Negro institution who need added preparation 
;; for graduate or professional Studies. Gordon and Wilkerson*^ 

I note that this type of agreement exists between Brown Univer- 
sity (R.I.) and Tougaloo Cbllege (Miss.), Indiana University and 
Stillman College (Ala.), the University of Michigan and Tuskegee 
Institute (Ala.), Florid State University and Florida Agricul- 
I tural and Mechanical University, Cornell University (N.Y.) and 

I Hampton Institute (Va.), the University of Tennessee and Knox- 

j ville College (Tenn.), the University of North Carolina and 
I North Carolina College at Durham, and the University of Wis- 
consin and Texas Southern University. 

r An analysis of master’s and doctoral degree programs offered 
I between 1963 and 1968 at the University of California, Los 

i Angeles, for disadvantaged black, Mexican American and Amer- 
I ican Indian students is presented by Donald Carlisle* These 
programs permit students to choose disciplines in the physical, 
life and social sciences, the arts and humanities, and applied or 
t professional fields that lead to master’s or doctoral degrees. 

I Funding 

\ The lack of financial resources-or of knowledge about how 
? to obtain them— presents the major obstacle for most institu- 
j tions that may wish to institute special compensatory programs, 
i Traditional sources of financial support for such special activi- 
ties are the foundations (notably Rockefeller, Carnegie, Ford, 

I and E)anforth), industrial firms, service organizations, civic clubs, 
i and alumni groups. Preston Valien*"* describes federal devel- 
I opments which provide the tools to make a real breakthrough 
i in creating comprehensive, equal opportunity programs. In 

I 1965, the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) created the Educa- 
tional Talent Search Program as a supplement to the Upward 
I Bound program to help the poor but potentially college-able 
I youngster. USOE also administers the National Defense Ed- 

f ucation Act (NDEA), Student Loan, College Work-Study, 

I Educational Opportunity Grants, and Guaranteed Loan Pro- 
's grams. Under the Educational Professions Development Act, 

I college faculty and administrators may be trained to handle the 
I problems of recruiting and retaining dsadvantaged students. 

I The Higher Education Amendments of 1968 provide for a new 

I program of special supportive services for disadvantaged stu- 

I dents who have been admitted to college, and link it with the 
^ Upward Bound and Talent Search Programs. 

I Ivan Hinderaker* ® describes how one kind of federally 
I funded compensatory program might work. At the University 
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of California, Riverside, disadvantaged students-particularly 
those from minority groups-are provided with financial help, 
special counseling, and tutorial assistance in an Educational 
Opportunity Program (EOP). Under the EOP, grants of $1 ,900 
are awarded for each of a student’s first two years. Each grant 
starts with a contribution of $165 raised by campus, which 
is matched five-to-one from special funds of the Board of Re- 
gents. The federal government supplies the rest. After the 
sophomore year, EOP students work part-time to earn one-half 
of their needs, thus making more money available for additional 
grants. The number of EOP students grew from five in 1966 
to eighty in 1969. An EOP graduate fellowship program is 
scheduled to begin in 1970. As Valien points out, recent fed- 
eral developments provide almost endless opportunities for cre- 
ative cooperation at the local level. 

Conclusion 

The sluggish response of many white institutions to the ed- 
ucational plight of poor minority youth can be partly attributed 
to lack of knowledge concerning the techniques required to 
conduct meaningful compensatory programs. The need for 
higher education among racial and ethnic minorities in the US 
equals that of the rest of the population, but high-risk programs 
in colleges and universities are serving only very small numbers 
of students from these segments of society. 

The greatest efforts in compensatory higher education are 
those made by Negro institutions. They have struggled longest 
with the problem but are unable to cope with it because of its 
dimensions and their own insufficient resources. The fact that 
many wdiite institutions seem to recruit and admit disadvantaged 
students who are most likely to succeed and exclude those who 
are academic risks also penalizes the weaker Negro institutions 
by leaving them with very few students who could raise their 
institutional standards. 

In general, the efforts of white US colleges and universities 
are promising but not comprehensive enougjh. The experience 
of many programs in white institutions has been that students 
considered by the institution to be high risks defy pessimistic 
predictions and perform as well as other students. Higher ed- 
ucation needs to be made accessible to deprived and low- 
achieving youngsters, but opportunities for them will be ar- 
able only when the leading institutions decide to accept the 
challenge of developing the academic potential of the poor mi- 
norities. According to John Egerton: 

For the student with little or no money and a so-so 
record from an inferior high school, the odds against 
survival are high. And if, in addition, the student’s 
skin is black, or red, or if his native tongue is Span- 
ish, the high hurdles of higher education are almost 
insurmountable. 

Much more information than that contained in the cited 
documents is needed. This Clearinghouse would welcome two 
copies of any reports providing additional data on workable 
hi^-risk programs. Please try to send documents that are leg- 
ible enough for clear hard copy reproduction so that we can 
make them available to the academic community through the 
ERIC system. Information that is consistently lacking in re- 
ports includes descriptions of: 

1 . compensatory or other programs designed to include large 
numbers of disadvantaged whites, American Indians, Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans and Asians; 

2. ongoing or completed evaluations of compensatory programs 
for high-risk disadvantaged students; 
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3. specific dollar amounts expended by individual universities- 
exclusive of government or private grants— to initiate and sup- 
port compensatory or other programs for disadvantaged stu- 
dents; 

4. methods that have been successful in identifying, recruiting, 
and educating deprived students with poor educational back- 
grounds; 

5. federally funded programs for disadvantaged high-risk stu- 
dents that involve cooperation between the university and the 
community; 

6. policies or practices designed to include high-risk students 
in campus activities other than remedial programs, and the ef- 



fect, if any, of such inclusion on academic performance, attitu- 
dinal and learning patterns, and work habits; 

7 . programs to assimilate predominantly Negro colleges and 
universities into the mainstream of higher education in terms of 
integration and improving the quality of faculty, student per- 
formance, and facilities; 

8. Attitudes of university subgroups, particularly other students 
and faculty toward high-risk minority students and the effect, 
if any, of such attitudes on the minority students’ success or 
failure. 

Wilma D. Monlouis 
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